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are not the work of philosophers, but of the
interests and instincts of large portions of society
recently grown into strength" (Dissertations, i.
332). That is the point It is the action of
these interests and instincts which Sir Henry
Maine habitually overlooks. For is the omis-
sion a mere speculative imperfection. It has
an important bearing on the whole practical
drift of the book. If he had made more 'room
for " the common Intellect rough-hewing political
truths at the suggestion of common wants and
common experience," he would have viewed
existing circumstances with a less lively ap-
prehension.

It is easy to find an apposite illustration of
what is meant by saying that this talk of the
.influence of speculation is enormously exaggerated
and misleading. When Arthur Young was in
Prance in the autumn of 1787, he noticed a
remarkable revolution in manners in two or
three important respects. One of them was a
new fashion that had just come in, of spending
some weeks in the country: everybody who had
a country seat went to live there, and such as
had none went to visit those who had. This